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children to the common school, and they therefore made it their
business to see that they were well found and they did not grudge
money for that purpose. I took the opportunity to study the
whole of their municipal government and was immensely impressed
by their efficiency and orderliness. I remarked to the Burgomaster
at Nuremburg that I never saw paper littering the streets or parks.
He replied it was "verboten," and seemed to think that was final
and rfothing moire need be said. Everything was organised from
childhood upwards, and this was before the era of Hitler.

Psychological tests were made of a child's aptitude before leaving
school, and he was not allowed to enter certain trades if the tests
showed he was not suitable: but it did not end there, these records
were checked from his employment cards as he moved from one
employment to another.

I must say I was impressed with what I saw, and if education
alone should have enabled the German people to resist pernicious
propaganda, they ought to have reacted differently to the Nazi
germ. There is something in the German people that makes them
like regimentation: they Kke to be ordered about and told what
to do* Culture they certainly have. The knowledge of good
music is general. In the ordinary schools the children learn classical
music and understand it. At Leipzig I went to a Bach concert
in a big church: it was packed with ordinary folk and nearly every-
one had the score in his hands.

I write at length because I do think the impression I received
is worth recording.

But a very different experience was the journey I made to
Russia in 1934. Four friends of mine, J. B. Hobman, formerly
editor of the Westminster Gazette, J. B. Morel, then chairman of
Rowntrees, and his son, a Cambridge undergraduate, and John
Rogers, a publicity agent, asked me to join them in a visit to the
U.S.S.R,

I boarded a small steamer, flying the Hammer and Sickle, at a
dock just below London Bridge. It was an amusing journey out.
The steamer on the whole was well found. They had women
amongst the crew, there were only a few of them but they took their
turn in the ordinary routine of the ship. Both the ship going out
and the one coming in had a Lenin Corner, which was a kind of
sanctuary with Soviet literature, where the crew when off duty
could be quiet and study the philosophy of the creed. It had a
small bust of Lenin in it, and when I was in Russia these corners
were very general. Just as in Catholic countries you have a
Crucifix or a picture of the Virgin Mary, so in Russia Lenin had
become something of a sacred figure. I hear Stalin these days
has become almost as much a symbol as Lenin. There were several